GREAT PAN IS NOT DEAD 


some notes on the advance of paganism in Africa 


id THE DARK AGES AND 20th CENTURY AFRICA 


Wl - THE PIPES OF PAN IN AFRICA 


1) The impact of boredom 
_  —What about the Church ? 


2) The challenge of modernity 
_—Do we make Christ 
; incomprehensible ? 


costae of CM S., 
‘ound the shores of the Mediterranean 
e beginning of the Christian era 
e was a widespread cult of the rustic 
d Pan. God of shepherds and flocks 
d forests, he was a symbol of the 
p-rooted paganism which deified the 
erious forces of nature, not least in 
r unaccountable manifestations. The 
r created by his unexpected and start- 
‘appearances has given to the English 
ze our word “ panic” 
utarch records the story of how, 
2 the reign of the Emperor Tiberius, 
ir lot of a ship sailing close to the 
td the island of Paxi heard a 
ge cry which declared “ Pan 
nc . Pan is dead”. The story 
ieee rial Court and the 
ordered an inquiry, but the 
logers were unable to explain the 
ig of the cry. Christians later took 
story and associated it with the 
sion of our Lord, claiming that 
story there did to death the old 
and its fears. 
rs pvt remember Elizabeth 
g’s long poem “The 
written in protest against 
classicism which sought to 
gods of the ancient world. 
nakes use of the legend: 
of old, the bark went onward, 
: loud than wind 


and swept 


The significance of polygamy 
—is it nothing to you who pass by ? 


The power of witchcraft 
—and the power of Christ 


From the piléd Dark behind; 
And the sun shrank and grew pale, 
Breathed against by the great 

wail— 
‘Pan, Pan is dead’. 


“°Twas the hour when One in Sion 
Hung for love’s sake on a cross; 
Ae er His brow was chill with 
wads His soul was faint with loss; 
When His priestly blood dropped 
downward, 
And His kingly eyes looked 
throneward— 
Then, Pan was dead. 


“ By the love He stood alone in 
His sole Godhead rose complete, 
And the ane gods fell down 
moanin 
Each hon off his golden seat; 
All the false gods with a cry 
Rendered up their deity— 
Pan, Pan was dead.” 


No one of us, as Christians, will want 
to quarrel with the claim that the Cross 
saw a decisive victory over the forces of 
evil, that Calvary was the place of a 
mighty deliverance for all those whose 
lives were under bondage to fear. In that 
victory we Christians live, and the pro- 
clamation of that victory by word and 
by life is the mission of the Christian 
Church. But the task committed to us is 
unfinished. Sentence of death has been 

on Pan, but it is poetic licence 
to pretend that Pan is dead. Wherever 


panic fear holds men and women in 


thrall, whether in the West, or the East, — 


or Africa, there Pan is allowed his 
spurious reign, and the fearful bear wit- 
ness that Pan, for them, is not yet dead. 
It was Montaigne who said long ago that 
“Men are tormented by the ideas they 
have concerning things, and not by the 
things themselves ”’. 

We have to deal with the living ideas 
in the minds of men, the ideas which 
hold their imagination and determine 
their actions. Pan, the unaccountable, the 
spirit of paganism, challenges faith in 
Christ wherever His love has not yet 
been allowed to cast out fear. Pan is not 
dead. There is a considerable volume of 
evidence that he is reasserting his empire. 
If in this News-Letrer I make parti- 
cular reference to the continent of Africa, 
that reference is in no way whatever 
intended to suggest that I think paganism 
is advancing more rapidly in Africa than 
in Britain. The contrary could be argued 
very plausibly. The frontiers between 
those territories which acknowledge the 
rule of Christ and those which acknow- 
ledge the rule of Pan run through every 
country in the world without exception. 
Even among individuals there are not a 
few who have a divided allegiance. I am 
concentrating here upon Africa because 
I want readers of this NEwS-LETTER, 
both in Africa and elsewhere, to have 
some fresh material for understanding 
prayer about one part of the mission of 
the Christian Church. That understanding 
and that prayer will illuminate the situa- 
tion elsewhere. 


“Love me”, said Augustine, “and 
then say anything to me and about me 
you like”. This News-LETTEr is written 
with that implicit warning in mind. 
THE DARK AGES AND 
20th CENTURY AFRICA 

In the Scottish Journal of Theology 
for June 1955 there was a most interest- 
ing article by the Rev. W. V. Stone 
entitled “The Dark Ages and 20th 
Century Africa ”. The author had picked 
up a hint thrown out by Bishop Stephen 
Neill that the contemporary Church in 
Africa might well find assistance in its 
task by studying the record of the 
Christian Church in Europe from the 
6th to the 10th centuries. In the course 
of the article Mr. Stone wrote two para- 
graphs which may well serve to introduce 
a more detailed consideration of the 


power of Pan. They call particularly for . 


honest self-scrutiny by us missionaries of 
the West in Africa to-day: 
«|. What matters primarily for the 


‘makes it difficult, and may soon make 


purposes of this study are the though} 
forms, the unspoken assumptions by whic 
people live; and these, one feels, will n 
be affected by European civilization near 
as quickly as the Africans’ outward live 
But just in this respect there is one impo 
tant difference between the 6th-cent 
Church and present-day Africa. Grego: 
[Gregory of Tours, about whom 
particular Mr. Stone is writing] and h 
colleagues shared in all essentials the bac 
ground and the outlook on life of the 
flock. The modern missionary in Afric 
does not. His way of thinking is radical 
different from that of the African. As 
result the African Church must be describe} 
as an amalgam. Its leaders look Janus-lik 
in two directions at once: they look bac 
to the traditions of the missionary’s ho: 
Church as interpreted to them by th 
missionary; and they also look back ini 
the African past, so thoroughly understoo 
bute so little help on the steep upwar 
TOAG.: ete 


Later he added: 


“ One cannot help feeling that in this mo 
vital field the 6th-century Church was in 
much stronger position: and as one search¢ 
for reasons one is inevitably led to as 
whether the ‘ dual parentage’ of the Africa 
Church may not be in some measure respor 
sible for its comparative impotence. The 
is nothing in the European backgroun 
corresponding to the African spirit worl 
On the contrary, our minds are conditione 


spirit world with incomprehension, wit 
disdain and often with anger. But 
African Minister is fully convinced of i 
reality. Yet he does not know how 
Christ’s name to deal with it; and often h 
is afraid of consulting with the missionar 
about it for fear—fear both of the veng 
ance of the spirits, and of an uncomp 
hending rebuff by the missionary. So h 
leaves it alone, to flourish and to domina 
African society, including, as often as no 
/himself.” 

There is no doubt at all that this 
a difficult subject about which to writ 
Africa for many Africans, for those wh 
love and respect them, and for those wh 
fear them and hate what they fear, 
charged with such emotional force tha 
any kind of balanced judgment is almos 
forced out of court. This emotionz 
entanglement is perhaps the greate: 
danger facing Africa to-day, and it face 
the rest of the world which cannot ignor 
Africa even if it would. Emotion alread 


impossible, for any African who is 
deeply committed Christian to take 

politics, because unless he allows h 
emotions to rule his head he may not b 
accepted as a leader. At the same tim 


~ 


on makes the white man seemingly 
able of following any policy but 
unimaginative folly of “doing too 
: too late”, so that in Alan Paton’s 
novel Cry, the Beloved Country we 
n appreciate the unforgettable words of 
ie African: 
“T have one great fear in my heart, that 
day when they turn to loving they will 
find we are turned to hating.” 
No, it is no easy task for an African 
a European to try to get at the truth 
bout Africa. And now as always it is 
> Truth, not Pan, who really sets men 
In his book The African Giant, to 
Which I shall be referring later, Stuart 
loete has this paragraph which, because 
his frankness, he felt compelled to 


“Tt is difficult to write as I have and still 
assert, as I do, that I am a friend of the 
‘African, but our relationship—black and 
‘white—cannot be built up on a tissue of 
es and misrepresentation. I think many 
fricans will agree with much that I have 
n. Many do not believe in freedom 
, Many are afraid of it, knowing where 
may lead. For them to say so might mean 
ir death. But there is a danger that with 
edom, ‘may the beloved country cry’ 


Read this book. It contains not a few 
Shrewd judgments. It is not the whole 
truth about Africa, and it does not 
‘pretend to be: but it is part of the truth. 
tis a revelation of the continuing empire 
Pan, and is not without a suggestion 
lat the empire is on the increase. 


HE PIPES OF PAN IN AFRICA 


A preliminary word about paganism 
i Africa is called for. Paganism is a 
ymplex phenomenon. In Africa it in- 
udes a belief in a High God, in the 
ality of things unseen, in an intimate 
Jationship between the spirits of the 
‘living and the dead, convictions which 
are of profound value, convictions which, 
ng baptized into Christ where love 
asts out fear, offer a wonderful basis 
a right approach to this world and 
world to come. Do not let anyone 
iderestimate what Africa has to offer 
the spiritual sensitivity of mankind, to 
tt in man which can respond to the 
ace of God shown forth in Jesus Christ. 
lat “ urgent pressure upon life” which 
God seeking man was being felt by 
ricans long before the first herald of 
Gospel arrived. 
‘here is no space here to develop these 
its and to describe how they can 
xist with the dark things in the 
ican’ religious consciousness. William 


James, in The Will to Believe, speaks of — 
that “ dumb region of the heart in which 
we dwell alone with our willingnesses 
and unwillingnesses, our faiths and our 
fears”. Each one of us knows the threat 
of Pan. He who knows the victory of 
Christ over Pan wants to share in the 
joy of that victory with every man and 
woman, including every man and woman 
of Africa. 

With love, not sentimentality, in our 
hearts and a resolute will to understand 
controlling our minds, let us try to con- 
sider four of the factors which in Africa 
to-day favour paganism and make for 
the extension of the empire of Pan. 


(1) The impact of boredom 


I begin with a rather startling question. 
Have we of the West fully allowed for 
the effect of boredom on the African, the 
boredom of having to do things in a 
Western and un-African way both in 
Church and State? Already there is a 
reaction manifest in many parts of 
Africa, and the assumed superiority of 
the European way of doing things is 
being challenged. In West Africa one 
symbol of this is seen in the revival of 
African dress and the return to African 
names. In religion there is the steady 
growth of the “sects” at the expense 
not of the people of Pan, but of other 
companies of the people of Christ. In 
politics Uganda is worth watching quite 
as much as Ghana. Elspeth Huxley, in 
her book Four Guineas, hazarded this 
blistering comment on West Africa as 
she found it: 

“How dull life has become, how mono- 
tonous, how anzmic, how inert! Impatience 
with British rule is due, I am sure, as much 
to this as to anything. It is called a revolt 
against imperialism, but in truth I think it 
is, in part at least, a revolt against ennui, 
and that when the British Empire finally 
crumbles we might write as its epitaph: 
‘We bored them to death’.” 

Naughty? Perhaps a little naughty! 
But there is enough truth in it to explain 
a certain underlying nostalgia in Africa 
for the uninhibited days of Pan. 


In the Hibbert Journal. for October 
1956 there is an account of “An 
independent African Church in Sierra 
Leone”. Here is a description of the 
collection at a special service: 

“The Prophet came down from the 
chancel waving his wand and shouted 
‘Halleloo’ to the congregation who 
chorused back ‘Halleloo’. A brass plate 
for the offertory was placed on a chair and 
the Prophet called upon different groups 
among the congregation: a member of each 
group would strike up a short song or hymn 


of about two lines, the rhythm of which 
would be taken up by the drums; pewfuls 
of women would rise and dance chanting 
down the aisle to drop their pennies in the 
plate, meanwhile the Prophet and his 
acolytes twirled round and round and 
- danced in their white robes. All sorts of 
groups were called upon, sections of the 
Ladies’ Praying Union, the Kru Circle, 
‘Mr. So and So, family and well-wishers ’, 
so that some people came up as many as 
twelve times, perhaps taking twopence from 
the plate and dropping a three-penny bit 
so that they could dance up twice again. 
Taking the collection in this way occupied 
one hour five minutes, but was greatly 
enjoyed.” 

The contrast between that African 
service and the conduct of worship 
according to the Anglican Prayer Book 
of 1662 or 1549 is at least sufficient to 
give us pause. Is one of the reasons 
why the churches in many parts of East 
Africa are practically deserted on Sun- 
days during the school holidays, when 
the children are not present, possibly the 
boredom induced by Western forms of 
worship? I ask the question because it 
ought to be asked a good deal more 
often and more seriously than is com- 
monly the case. There are a sufficient 
number of exceptions that could be 
advanced to make it clear that the answer 
is not necessarily an easy one. But, in 
seeking the answer, let us remember that 
in Africa, otherwise than in the “ sects ”, 
European influence is still dominant. 


We must not underestimate the factor 
of boredom in trying to understand the 
truth about what is happening in Africa 
to-day. As Stuart Cloete remarks: 

“This is the new sickness of the African. 
Boredom of the most intolerable kind. 
Playing at politics is one outlet, but how 
see will it suffice? And to what will it 
ea ” 


(2) The challenge of modernity 


The second factor which I would 
suggest needs to be considered in under- 
standing Africa to-day is “ modernity ”, 
the impact on the life of the African of 
a new world of values which completely 
disrupts the world of values with which 
he is traditionally familiar, and is doing 
so without providing any pause for 
readjustment. Here is the place'in Africa 
to-day where there are “tears at the 
heart of things”. For, confronted with 
the deluge of new ideas, new values, new 
problems, the Old Africa is defenceless 
and yet, for most Africans, that is the 


only Africa they know. The African, by _ 


nature, is a member of a close-knit 
community, and the world of the spirit 
interpenetrates the material world at 


every point. The pressures of moderni 
disrupt his community, smash its cohesic 
and leave the African defenceless befog 


finds himself forced to live as an isolate 
individual. Instead of having his decisior 
made for him by the custom of the tribf 
he has to make up his mind on countleg 
matters about which his tribe had n 
custom. Can we be surprised if t 
sequel is disillusionment with the whi 
man’s ways, and hatred, bitter hatre 
masking fear? Is it surprising that fed 
often sends Africans back to the worsh® 
of Pan? However “ unaccountable” Pag 
might be, his worship fitted into th 
simple logic of the old way of life. N@ 
every African to-day is presented with 
Christ he can understand. For far to 
many the Christ to whom he is presente 
is a Christ who apparently cannot unde 
stand him. Do not let us hide behind th} 
glorious exceptions that all of us cal 
quote. The fact that they are exceptiom 
is not the least part of the challenge @ 
the unfinished task of the Christiaj 
Church in Africa to-day. 


(3) The significance of polygamy 


A third factor which we have to bea 
in mind in seeking to pursue the trut 
in Africa is polygamy. This is an eno 
mous subject, far too large and compl 
cated to receive adequate attention her 
I want simply to make one suggestio 
of how the fact of polygamy links u 
with the other factors being mentioned 
and adds its contribution to the cor 
fusion in the African scene. I woul 
refer you to a book by Max Gluckma 
Professor of Social Anthropology in th 
Victoria University of Manchester. 
Custom and Conflict in Africa he 
describing ‘those elements in African lif 
which involve the paradox that wh 
they make for conflict in the smalle 
units of society, they also help toward 
the cohesion of society as a whole. Oni 
such element is the polygamous famil 
The author is concerned solely with 
place of polygamy in African life an 
not with its ethics. In his argument h 
would have us picture the large famil 
group—the father, his various wives, th 
children of each wife, and reaching 
beyond them all the ramifications 
many kin. In practice, African custor 
has built up a system of taboos whic 
effectively prevent this polygame 
family from becoming a world on i 
own. Instead, the taboos force its mem 
bers to find their support in many ever 
tualities in the wider kinship group. I 


~ 
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is way society as a whole is united at 
ue expense of the family. This pattern 
o unfamiliar to the Western mind as 
> call for understanding, not least for 
wider implications, amongst which is 
he fact that polygamy remains so per- 
stent a tendency in Africa. To some 
xtent it is a self-protective mechanism 
perating to avert the incalculable perils 
social disintegration. 
The polygamous family, with its multi- 
lication of kinship groups, plays a 
social, political and economic role in 
rican society which must not be 
nderestimated. We may well judge that 
is inconsistent with the Western pattern 
f life which is being forced upon Africa. 
Ve may endorse the opinion that the 
smaller” Western family of father, 
other, and children, represents the 
al nucleus of the wider society of 
ind. We may be right in believing 
at only that smaller family does justice 
‘to half the human race, and makes the 
allest meaning of partnership possible 
for man and woman. We shall, as 
ristians, see all these judgments in the 
ight of the New Testament value set 
Upon personality. Polygamy cannot be 
rought into any consistency with the 
alues of man and woman as revealed 
Jesus Christ our Lord. All that is 
mate Christian reasoning. Only, in 


‘ 


‘the fact that in Africa we are dealing 
With a polygamous society in a state of 
Violent transition. 
‘The alternative to polygamy, with all 
is strict sanctions of taboo, in the 
amework of an ordered way of life is, 
for all too many, the sordid pursuit of 
romiscuous relationships with a mount- 
‘ing toll of illegitimacy and social delin- 
quency. To those who look at Africa 
ithout blinkers the picture is a shatter- 
ig one. Christ loves these African men 
nd women, every one of them. He cares 
put the disintegrated patterns of their 
cial life, the break-up of all their 
ditional loyalties. He suffers with 
sm if what the New Testament says 
‘true. A Church which is not a fellow- 
ip so strong that it can hold men and 
men, and their new family life, in its 
ntinually strengthening and forgiving 
ibrace, and serve as a mutual benefit 
y in times of stress—as did the old 
lygamous family—such a Church is a 
ty sad betrayal of its Lord. In the 
i of that betrayal, wherever it 
curs, a legalistic insistence on mono- 
ay and the penalty of excommuni- 
on for any lapse, comes very near 
he repudiation of a trust. 


hing these conclusions, let us face 


What is called for, let us face it 
frankly, is a real Revival in the Church 
of the kind that affects family relation- — 
ships and the sense of corporate respon- 
sibility. At the same time we need, I 
believe, a completely fresh appraisal of 
the traditional use of excommunication 
as a means of discipline for the Church 
in Africa. This is a time of very rapid 
transition, and of widespread disintegra- 
tion of the old patterns of society with 
their accepted sanctions. We cannot 
afford a moral theology which is so 
inflexible that it can make no provision 
for the needs of the bewildered mass of 
humanity such as is found in Africa 
to-day. Of course there must be disci- 
pline. The visible Church is a society 
which lives within certain frontiers, else 
it would be invisible. The question we 
are entitled to ask is whether the means 
for safeguarding these frontiers in Africa 
to-day are those best calculated to 
achieve their purpose, and at the same 
time to prepare for the day when the 
frontiers of the Church in Africa will 
coincide with that continent’s coastline 
and with the depths of the human nature 
which lives within it. 


(4) The power of witchcraft 


A fourth factor in the life of Africa 
to-day, which is favouring the continua- 
tion of African paganism, is the wide- 
spread and apparently increasing belief 
in, and practice of, witchcraft. Witch- 
craft, it should be understood, is not 
to be equated with paganism. Funda- 
mentally it is not so much an expression 
of pagan religion as it is a device to 
deal with certain experiences in human 
life for which pagan religion offers no 
explanation or remedy. However closely 
interrelated they may be in many clr- 
cumstances in Africa to-day we must 
distinguish between paganism as a 
religious view of life and the belief in 
and practice of witchcraft. Having made 
that distinction, it remains an important 
fact that witchcraft feeds upon the fears 
which paganism cannot exorcise and 
which it very easily creates. 

There is comparatively little recent 
writing which deals seriously with the 
reasons why there should be a recru- 
descence of the practice of witchcraft 
such as is reported from many parts of 
Africa. Even when it is allowed that the 
belief and practice have never died out, 
yet it remains a fact that the pheno- 
menon is much more widely reported 
to-day than was the case ten years ago. 
Indeed, the Uganda Protectorate Govern- 
ment in December last year submitted a 


Bill to the Legislative Council entitled 
“ An ordinance to make better provision 
for the prevention of witchcraft and 
the punishment of witches”. This was 
justified on the ground that “ Recent 
witch killings in the Protectorate have 
shown the necessity to review the law 
relating to witchcraft”. The Bill was 
passed on March 19, 1957. 


Those who would try to understand 
what lies behind the African convictions 
about witchcraft are recommended to 
consult the books and journals listed at 
the end of this NEws-LeTTer. The most 
important of these, in some respects, is 
the journal Africa, Vol. VIII, No. 4, 
October 1935. This issue contains a 
number of articles all devoted to this 
subject of witchcraft and written by 
competent observers. Very briefly, and 
of necessity inadequately, let me try to 
summarize what I have gleaned from 
this journal and other sources which I 
have been collecting over the last two 
years. 


Witchcraft is in the first instance an 
attempt to explain why certain things 
happen to certain people. The question 
“Why?” is all-important. Unless we 
recognize the difference between “ Why?” 
and “ How?” we shall make the common 
mistake of imagining that education, and 
particularly scientific education, will 
rapidly eradicate a foolish superstition. 
A Pondo teacher in South Africa is 
recorded by Max Gluckman to have 
responded to instructions as to the 
“how” of disease with the remark, “ It 
may be quite true that typhus is carried by 
lice, but who sent the infected louse? Why 
did it bite one man and not another?” 


The question “Why?” has always 
tended to take mankind beyond the 
realm in which the purely scientific 
approach is relevant. It is important to 
say this because, as Canon Broomfield 
has pointed out very forcibly in his 
chapter in a symposium entitled Witch- 
craft, a certain type of scientific educa- 
tion which presumes to be able to 
answer all the questions men ask can 
demolish belief in God while dismissing 
belief in witchcraft! In the same essay 
Canon Broomfield writes: 

“What is the African belief which lies 
behind witchcraft? It is that there is a 
spirit world, and that it is as real as the 
material world. They believe that the latter 
is influenced by the former, and in parti- 


cular that there are spirits, good, bad and © 


indifferent, some of whom concern them- 
selves with the affairs of mankind. A great 
many of their ideas about the nature and 
activities of these spirits are crude, anthro- 


pomorphic and childish, but the fund: 
mental belief is shared with Christianity.” | 

That is a very important statemer 
indeed. It argues at least that we sho 
approach the spiritual sensitivity @ 
the African with great reverence. Tha 
very great and distinguished missiona 
anthropologist, Edwin W. Smith, summe§ 
up the study of a lifetime with thes 
words: , 

“Tf I were asked whether there is an 


But I cannot deny its possibility. I kno 
too little of the powers of the mind, of th | 
action of the mind upon body, to asse 
dogmatically that the belief in it is delusioz 
If telepathy, telesthesia, and telergy ar 
actualities, witchcraft cannot be ruled ow 
of the scheme of things. But what I thi 
of it matters little. It matters a great ded 
that Africans believe in it. The belief lig 
so deeply in them that nothing short of 
reconstruction of their thought-world caf 
eradicate it.” 
A former District Commissioner i 
Northern Rhodesia, Mr. F. H. Melland 
in an article on “The Ethical an 
Political Aspects of Witchcraft” make 
this very practical assessment: | 
“Tf, as we used to do, I were to make § 
wax model of one of you, and stick pin 
into it, it would do you no harm ; 
neither you nor I believe it could. But whe; 
a native A carves a little wooden statue 
of his enemy, places a horn on top of if 
and in this puts some medicine believed t@ 
be efficacious, it is most probable that th 
enemy B will get ill, even die. It is sti 
more probable if B has really injured 
and knows that A has sound reasons fop 
wishing him harm. It is a matter of faith 
. . . Doubtless a post-mortem would shoy 
nothing but natural causes, and an analysip 
of the medicine would be further 
it was all bunkum, but such verdict woul@ 
nevertheless be false.” 
Witchcraft is born of a desire for self 
defence against “the slings and arro 
of outrageous fortune ”. Having found i 
it an answer to the question “Why? 
it seeks to exercise power in this spirif 
world either by way of disarming th@ 
enemy, for which purpose the witch 
doctor is called in as a diviner, or b¥ 
way of damaging the enemy, an ambition 
which can, according to the logic 
witchcraft, be achieved quite easily with] 
out resort to any third party. Wher 
belief in witchcraft obtains, any mar 
and even more powerfully any woma 
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be a witch. This remains true even 
h o ough generally there is a technique of 
tcheraft, a “craft” which has to be 
Srared. Fundamentally this conviction 
based on the belief that “if men feel 
mmoral sentiments against others they 
ay cause harm to these others ”. This is 
in observation about the moral basis of 
0 iety which no Christian is likely to 
ase It is of some importance to note 
at witchcraft bears its own testimony 
> the moral interrelationships of men. 
'And when there is disharmony in these 
Mnterrelationships the whole community 
uffers. Witchcraft is quite as much con- 
serned with the attempt to correct this 
isharmony as to cause it. That is a 
listinction all too rarely made, and for 
il practical purposes completely ignored 
by Colonial legislation dealing with 
witchcraft. The incredible anomalies 
vhich occur in this respect can be studied 
in the book The African Dilemma, by 
Frank Melland and Cullen Young. In 
his respect we may surmise that the 
“African thinks that “The Law is an 
iss”. It would be surprising if he did 
ot express himself more strongly still. 
Now it must be obvious that this world of 
eliefs will both influence and be influenced 
y the rapid changes through which African 
ciety is passing to-day. The occasion of 
bad personal relationships are vastly increas- 
td by the disintegration of the traditional 
tibal order and the break-down of the old 
nctions. Accusations of witchcraft, the 
ursuit of selfish ends at another’s expense, 
multiply. Hence we find that at the very 
joint where Africans are most closely in- 
olved with the new social, economic and 
olitical order, there belief in and practice 
Mf witchcraft find a new field for their 
peration. 
What is the Christian Church to do about 
his? The real answer is not to be found in 
fitch-hunting or in denunciation of witch- 
or in ‘bell, book and candle’, The 
il answer is to be found in the redirection 
f the African’s wonderful capacity for 
aith, its transfer from Pan to Christ, from 
dwelling upon the evil realities of human 
pure, to the supernatural possibilities of 
¢ new life in Christ. We are back again 
t the point already made about the re- 
e% of the Church. 
‘The African ” is says Stuart Cloete, “ has 
1 immense ca for faith. It is his faith 
tat kills him i lieves that he has been 
ewitched. It is a same faith which makes 
m face death as a martyr, like the 
‘uyus who have died rather than take 
> Mau Mau oaths.” 


us remember that the Kikuyu 
rs, in their act of faith, had already 
the transference from Pan to 
. They resisted the witchcraft of 
Mat, as represented by the oaths, 


by their committed trust of themselves 
to the living Christ. It was a very perfect 
and wonderful transference made by 
Africans. Those who made that trans- 
ference in Kenya are the promise that 
it can be made anywhere in Africa. Great 
Pan is not yet dead in Africa. But in the 
power of the crucified and living Lord 
he can be put to death in the life of any 
Christian in Africa or anywhere else. 


But we dare not underestimate the 
dimensions of the unfinished task. Years 
ago Audrey Richards, a distinguished 
anthropologist, spoke of many Africans, 
Christians among them, as “caught 
between clashing moralities” and “ suf- 
fering from a perpetual sense of guilt, 
expressing itself in a constant anxiety for 
some kind of supernatural defence”. In 
a word, the choice is Pan or Christ. How 
much depends upon the Church being so 
vibrant a fellowship that men and women 
will choose Christ! 


This NEws-LeTTer has suggested some 
of the points at which the Christian 
Church in Africa, and we who serve that 
Church, are called to self-scrutiny. We 
are also called to practical action. 
Perhaps one of the most important 
points of concentration in Africa should 
be the education of girls. This is relevant 
to each of the four factors in Africa 
to-day, which we have been considering. 
One of Stuart Cloete’s incisive sum- 
maries may be quoted here: 


“In the long run Africa’s future is 
entirely dependent on the education of its 
women. It is the women who hold the 
future of the continent in their pink 
henna’d palms. Without a civilized hearth, 
a foyer as the Belgians say, there can be 
no civilization.” 


I hope that every reader will face the 
fact that for a long time to come Africa 
is going to need women _ teachers, 
graduates and others from Britain and 
elsewhere, ready to share in Christian 
education with the girls of Africa. A 
warning, also by Stuart Cloete, can per- 
haps be added to drive us to our knees: 
“The danger comes from those Africans 
who have been to Mission Schools 
and left them neither Christians nor 
educated ”. 


While we are on our knees let me close 
this News-Letter by referring to a docu- 
ment which I have in front of me as I write. 
It is the verbatim report of an_ address by a 
Swiss missionary given at a Conference in 
West Africa. He was concerned to answer 
the question “How can we, in preaching 
and pastoral care, deal with belief in witch- 
craft?’ The address is a masterly one and 
I wish it was widely available. The address 
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takes the form of answers to various ques- 
tions about witchcraft asked by Africans. 
In the course of his reply to the question 
“How shall we protect ourselves against 
witches or the fear of witches? ” he says: 

“Tt is clear for us who are Christians 
that any true and lasting strengthening of 
the personality can only come from Christ. 
We shall therefore ask Christ to give to 
each one of us and to our Churches a new 
and steadfast spirit, His Holy Spirit.” 

He goes on to stress the importance of 
Christian fellowship, a point we have 
already seen to be of immense impor- 
tance. He suggests the following prayer 
to be prayed with our African brother or 
sister living under a fear of witchcraft: 


“Merciful and holy God, lead us not 
into temptation to seek evil in others, but 
deliver us from the evil in each one of us, 
so that we may love our neighbour even 
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when we believe he is a witch. Especially 
open our eyes for what Thou wouldst say 
to us through need, suffering, sorrow 0: 
illness so that all this may draw us to The¢ 
and not away from Thee. Deliver us from 
the anxiety of life and the anxiety of death 
deliver us from the fear of witches, and 
renew a steadfast spirit within us, Thy Hol 
Spirit of discipline.” ; 
Praying thus with our brothers and 
sisters of Africa, it will become possible 
for them and for us to see how ir 
Africa Pan will die, because only wha 
is in Christ can truly live. 


Your sincere friend, 


Onvta 
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+African Dilemma, by Frank Melland and Cullen Young. (U.S.C.L. 1937). Out of print. 
In particular Chap. XI—“ The Problem of Witchcraft.” 


Africa—Journal of the International Institute of African Languages and Cultures, Vol. VIII 
No. 4, October 1935. 
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The Listener, April 26, 1956. 
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